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Character of King Charles the First. 
By Mr. Pyne. 


_ ill-fated Charles, previously to the commencement of his 
misfortunes, frequently resided at Windsor ; and,like many of 
his predecessors, made it his place of retreat in times of civil com. 
motion, ‘To its sanctuary he retired from the insults of a tumul- 
tuous populace in the winter of 1642: at which time the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons followed the King from Westmin- 
ster to Windsor in boats, guarded by a great number of watermen» 
and there prevailed upon his majesty to desist from his prosecution 
of the impeached members. 

The castle, shortly subsequent to this, was possessed by the repub- 
lican general Sir William Waller, who held his quarters there with 
four thousand horse and foot. General Fairfax, inthe year 1645, 
lay at Windsor with his army, and from thence dispatched the too- 
successful Cromwel} with the detachment of horse that did such 
fatal execution upon four regiments of the king’s cavalry. It was 
also at this castle that Cromwell and Ireton, and the other purita- 
nical rebel officers, after seeking the Lord, drew up the audacious re- 
monstrance, which they sent to the parliament, demanding that the 
king should be brought to justice, and that the Prince of Wales ard 
Duke of York should be proclaimed traitors, unless they submitted 
within a limited time. 

In the latter end of the year 1648, Windsor Castle was destined 
to receive the unfortunate monarch, who was conducted there a pri- 
soner by Colonel Harrison, his armies being defeated and dispersed, 
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his friends ruined, and his sacred person insulted. Tlere the royal 
Captive remained while the vile remnant of the House of Commons 
was preparing for that mockery of justice, which formed part of 
the tragedy of of 1648-9. 

After the murder of the king, Winsor Castle became the prison of 
the Earlot Norwich, and Lord Capel, and the Duke of Hamilton ; 
at which time the loyal, the dignified Capel treated the miscreant 
Ireton with that haughty contempt which his perfidious, and un- 
soldicr-like conduct towards the prisoners in the royal cause me- 
rited, but which it is probable brought the gallant nobleman to the 
scaffold. 

Prince Henry, the eldest son of King James, who died in his nine- 
teenth year, was a youth of elegant mental endowments : he culti- 
vated the study of the arts and sciences, and began to collect a gal 
lery of pictures, which formed the nucleus of the magnificent collec- 
tion that graced the palaces of the enlightened King Charles. Such 
noble monuments of human genius were an abomination to the pu- 
ritans. The pictures, and other treasures of art, were sold by Crom- 
well and his adherents, and banished the country. So hateful was 
each vestige of art to these saints, that they defaced every ingenious 
work that their rapacity could not dispose of as plurder. Church 
ornaments were defaced, painted glass windows demolished, sacred 
altars were turned into sutlers’ tables, and the consecrated temples 
theinselves converted into stables by these profane reformers. 

Charles was notonly a scholar, but possessed a more than ordi- 
nary knowledge of the liberal arts; he was perfectly acquainted with 
_ the merits of every school of painting, was an excellent judge of ar- 
chitectare, and well skilled in the history and value of medals. He 
was a generous benefactor to the professors of painting, and encou- 
raged the most celebrated foreign masters to reside in England, that 
his subjects might benefit by their instruction, and be excited to cmu- 
late them in these elegant pursuits. The collection of this sove- 
reign was the admiration of Europe; and, aficr his death, foreign 
princes were eager to enrich their cabinets with the works which his 
superior taste had selected for his own. The pictures which formed 
that part of the Royal Gallery called the Mantua Collection, alone 
cost the king eigbty thousand pounds. The Lord Abbot Muntagu, 
almoner to Queen Henrietta, and many other noblemen and gentle 
men, had presented the king with paintings. 

One of the first acts of Oliver Cromwell and his colleagues, after 
the death of the king, was the disposal of the pictures, staturs, ta- 
pestry, hangings and other splendid ornaments of the royal palaces. 
Among the distinguished purchasers of this valuable plunder was 
the Cardinal Mazarin, who had basely courted Cromwell during the 
life of King Charles, and who now gave large sums for the rich goods 
and jewels of the rifled crown, and decorated his palace at Paris with 
the superb beds, hangings and carpets of the royal mansions of E:ng- 
land. 

The ambassador from Spain, Don Alonzo de Cardenas, having 
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during his residence here, malignantly enjoyed : the persecutions of 
the English king, purchased, after his death, a number of the finest 
pictures in the royal collection, and sent them to Madrid, where they 
now remain within the walls of the Escurial. 

Christiana Queen of Sweden purchased from these plunderers 
many pictures of great price, and many of the choicest medals and 
jewels. a 

The Archduke Leopold expended large sums for many of the best 
pictures, which were sent into Germany. 

Some splendid and rich tapestry, wrought for Charles, when Prince 
of Wales, was also purchased by Leopold, which found its way 
again into England, being re-purchased at Brussels for the sum of 
3,0001. by Frederick Prince of Wales, the father of his present Ma- 
esty. 

: t he greater part of the Royal collection was appraised and sold 
by order of the Parliament, several paintings belonging to which 
produced higher sums than those at which they were valued. 

The pictures at Wimbledon and Greenwich, amounting to one 
hundred and forty three in number, were appraised at 17891. 19s. 

Pictures at the Bear Gallery, and some in the Privy Lodgings at 
Whitehall, in number sixty-one, were appraised at 2,2911. 10s. 
Among these were the Cartoons by Raphael : a Julio Romano, sold 
for 3001. 

——— 


THE DEATH OF GABRIELLE. 
From “ Harold the Exile.” 


Py PERE 2 tent pen ee ladies withdrew to the chamber pre- 
pared for them, and about midnight, when the storm abated, 
Colonel Leslie likewise retired ; but Harold, who was not disposed 
to sleep, continued in the library, and lost in reflection, listened to 
the receding thunder as it rolied awfully away, till all was hushed 
in silence, when flinging himself upon a sofa he gradually sunk 
into a slumber. 

llis sleep, however, was of that broken and unquiet kind in which 
realities and chimetas are confounded together; and the crude dis- 
jointed images, which occupy the imagination take their colouring 
from recent events or actual objects, that operate upon the senses 
without dissipating repose. ‘The scenes of the preceding day again 
passed before Harold, attended with all those incongruous and in- 
consistent circumstances, which frequently accompany the dreams 
of uncasy slumber. 

Suddenly the visionary objects of his sleeping fancy assumed a . 
more regular and decided form, and supposing himself in the sivua- 
tion in which he actually then was, he fancied the door which led 
trom the library into the gardens, was gently opened, and a figure 
clad in white and flowing robes, resembling Gabriclle, entered the 
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apartment ; who, on beholding him, seemed to start with surprise ; 
then softly approaching the sofa where he lay, remained for some 
time in an attitude of fixed and eatnest contemplation.. 

He attempted to rise and address her, but the powers of speech 
and motion seemed suspended ; and he continued, he thought, si- 
lently to survey the form of Gabriclle, for such he was now convinced 
it was; when, after gazing upon him for an interval, whose con- 
tinuance he was unable to interrupt by any perceptible mark of re- 
‘cognition, he beheld her kneel beside the couch, while with folded 
hands she appeared to murmur a prayer, of which he could not per- 
fectly distinguish the purport ; then suddenly rising, she bent over 
him as he lay, and he distinctly felt the soft pressure of her lip upon 
his own. ‘The touch awoke him, and starting up, he perceived by 
the dim light of a half extinguished lamp which was burning in the 
chimney, the furm of his visionary slumbers standing a few paces 
from thesofa ; but ere recovered recollection enabled him to frame a 
mode of address it had disappeared ; and, but for the sound of the 
closing door, and the waving of a white robe as it passed rapidly 
along, he would have believed himself still under the influence of his 
supposed dream. 

For some moments after the departure of his mysterious visitant, a 
thrilling sensation of superstitious awe deprived Harold of all power 
of exertion ; but reason soon dispelled the transitory emotion, and 
snatching up the expiring lamp he hastened in pursuit of the figure, 
of whose actual appearance he no longer entertained a doubt. In 
crossing the hall, he again caught a glimpse of it ascending the 
Stairs, and with quickening steps proceeded forward; but ere he 
reached the top, his light was extinguished, and he hesitated whe- 
ther or not to relinquish his design: an emotion compounded ‘of 
something more than mere curiosity compelled him to proceed; 
and guided by the glimmering light whjch was partially ad- 
mitted through its high arched windows, he entered one of those 
long corridors common in Italian mansions, where various passages 
branching off in different directions are calculated to embarrass and 
mislead a stranger, as Harold might with propriety be termed ; since 
though he had been so frequent a guest during the residence of the 
Marchmont family at the villa, he knew nothing of the building, 

which was extensive, beyond that portion of it appropriated to 
visitors in general. He now stood uncertain which way to pursue, 
when the sound of a closing door caught his ear, and hastening for- 
ward in the direction trom whence it seemed to come, he proceeded 
slown a long und winding passage, at the termination of which was a 
door, which he found fastened, apparently with a spring within. 
Every effort to open it was iveffectual : and relinquishing his ad- 
venture in despair, Harold slowly turned away, and attempted to 
regain the stair-case, with an intention of again proceeding to the 

Jibrary. But unacquainted with the intricacies of the different pas- 

sages, he soon became completely bewildered ; and having at length 

by groping along the walls, discovered an entrance into a large 
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apartment, he flung himself upon a seat, determined to remain there 
till the increasing light should enable him to retreat back the way 
he had come. 

More than an honr bad been passed by Harold in this situation, 
when the moon breaking through the dark clouds which had hi. 
therto obscured its lustre, shone full into the apartment, and by dis. 
covering to him a door opposite the spet where he was sitting, again 
revived the hope of being extricated from the present unpleasant 
dilemma. 

Hastily unclosing it, he found himself in an oratory, and as he 
snatched a transient glance within, every other consideration was 
absorbed, when extended upon the floor, ‘ head rested upon the 
step of the altar, and habited in the same dress as that in which he 
had recently fancied he beheld her, the form of Gabrielle met his 
astonished gaze, A book of devotion remained open on the altar, 
near which a taper was still burning, and the moon-beams fell 
strongly upon her countenance as, with arms folded on her bosom, 
she fay apparently in a profoand sleep ; and, but for the drapery, 
which enveloped her figure, and the dark luxuriant ringlets which 
had escaped from the confinement of her head-dress, she might have 
deen taken for a statue, so perfect was the delusion her appearance 
created, the silvery rays which gleamed upon her face and hands, 
giving them an exact resemblance to the purest Parian marble. 

Petrified with surprise, Harold surveyed her for some moments, 
when, fearful of the consequences which might ensue to Gabrielle in 
her present delicate state of health, from a longer continuance in ber 
present situation, he endeavoured, by a movement which occasioned 
a slight degree of noise, to awaken her from her dangerous slumber. 
Alarmed at finding the attempt ineffectual, he then ventured to ad- 
dress her ; but Gabrielle still continued motionless,and believing she 
had fainted, Harold, hastily approached and took her hand. Its 
coldand death-like touch seemed to congeal the tide which cireulated 
in his veins, and, seized with a sudden and involuntary terror, he 
called aloud for assistance, while he remained rooted to the spot 
where he stood, as immoveable, though not as void of perception, 
as the form before him. 

His cries soon awakened the colonel, and Mass Berrington, who 
rushed half dressed into the apartment, tollawed by Nannetta and 
her daughter, whose repose they had likewise dispelled. A few words 
from Ilarold explained the scene before them ; aud on conveying the 
inanimate form of Gabriclle to the next room, it was too soon percep= 
tiblethat the pure spirit which it had once enshrined, was fied for 
ever. ‘The anguished exclamations of those around first conveyed to 
Harold an idea of the event, and an enquiry of “ Is she 
dead ?” burst from his trembling lips, as Colonel Leslie again en- 
tered the oratory, where delicacy had retained the furmer while the 
usual remedies were applying to effect the recovery of Gabrielle. 
Colonel Leslie was unable to reply, but he mourniully shook his 
head, in token that all was over. 
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“ Sheis not dead! she cannot be dead!” frantically exalaimed 
Harold ; and breaking from the hold of the colonel, who ineffectually 
sought to detain him, he rushed from the oratory into the adjoining 
apartment where the remains of the lovely Gabriclle had been placed 
upos a bed, with Charlotte and Nannetta seated weeping beside 
them. 

Canvinced beyond the possibility of a doubt that she was indeed 
gone for ever, Harold gave way to an agony of despair. 


EEE 
BUONAPARTE’S INEDITED CORRESPONDENCE. 


HE first volume of this highly important collection has just been 
published under the title of “* Correspondence inedited officielle 
et confidentielle, de Napoleon Buonaparte” with Foreign Courts, 
Princes, Ministers, French, and Foreign Generals, in Italy, Germany, 
and Egypt ; with the motto, Scripta manet. The authenticity of 
these letters is evident; many of those who wrote or received them 
are still living. The whole correspondence was deposited in Buo- 
naparte’s private cabinet, and has been faithfully copied from the 
originals ; by whom is not said: but, as the publisher observes, the 
genuineness of them needs no proof. According to his account, he 
has retrenched not only every thing already known, but also what 
was not sufficiently interesting. In this, he has not however been 
strict enough, for a number of little trifling reports of generals might 
have been well omitted. On the other hand, the instructions of the 
Directory, and Buonaparte’s report to it, are bighly interesting, 

This first volume relates to Italy, from the 28th March, 1791, to 
the 23d of August the same year. The second volume is tocontain 
a part of the correspondence in Egypt. We extract some interesting 
passages. 

On the 28th of March, 1796, Buonaparte wrote to the Directory ; 
“ The government of Genoa has more genius and energy than people 
believe ; there are but two modes of proceeding with it; either to 
surprise and take Genva, (but that wculd be contrary to your inten- 
tions, and to the law of nations,) or to live in friendship with i., and 
not endeavour to extort money from it; for money isthe only thing 
that the Genoese value.” (Buonaparte still talks here of the law of 
nations.) 

May 9th. He wrote to Carnot, “ What we have taken from the 
enemy is not to be estimated. ‘The more men you send me the more 
easily I shall maintain them” (that is the more easily I shall be able 
to plunder.) “ I send you twenty paintings by the first Masters, by 
Correggio, and Michael Angelo.—I am particularly obliged to you 
for the attention you show my wife. 1 recommend her to you ; she 
is a zealous patriot, and [ love her to distraction.—I have no good 
general of cavalry. Pray send me some, who have fire, and who are 
firmly resolved never to make learned retreats.”. (Des savantes re- 
traulese) 
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May 7th. The Directory wrote to Buonaparte, “ If Rome makes 
advances, the first thing that we demand is, that the Pope shall im- 
mediately order public prayers for the prosperity of the French Re- 
public. Some of the finest monuments, and statues, paintings, 
medals, libraries, bronzes, silver madonnas, nay eyen the bells, must 
indemnify us for the expences, which your visit to Rome will occa- 
sion.” (Thus it seems that it is doing injustice to Buonaparte to 
place the system of robbery entirely to his account.) 

Buonaparte’s letters of the 14th of May, to Carnot and the Direc- 
tory, when it was proposed to join General Kellermann with him in 
the command, are highly characteristic. “ Killermann,” (so he writes 
to Carnot) ‘* will command the army as well as I; for nobody is 
more convinced than myself that victory is to be ascribed entirely to 
the courage and resolution of the army ; but to join me and Killer- 
mann in Italy, would ruin every thing. 1 cannot possibly like to act 
with a man, who considers himself asthe first General in Europe ; 
and besides, I believe, that it is better to have one bad Gencral than 
two good ones. War, like government, is an affair of accurate feeling 
(tact )-; whether I make war here or elsewhere, is the same thing ; 
to serve my country, to acquire for my name a niche in our hiszory, 
to give the government proofs of my devotedness, thatis all my am. 
bition. But I have it greatly at heart, not to lose in a week the 
fruit of two months fatigue and danger, and not to sce myself checked. 
I have begun with my own glory and wish to continue so.” 

To the Directory he writes, “ If you throw obstacles of all kinds 
in mv way ; if I am to report every one of my steps to the commis. 
sioners of the government ; if they have the right toalter my move. 
ments, to send me troops or to take them away, you must not expect 
any good. If you weaken your means by dividing your forces, if 
you interrupt the unity, the military conception in Italy, I say it with 
grief, you will lose the fairest opportunity to prescribe laws to Italy. 
In the present state of things, you must absolutely have a gencral 
who possesses your entire confidence. IfI do not, I shall not com- 
plain of it, but double my zeal to merit your esteem. Every body 
has bis own way of carrying on war. General Killerman has more 
experience and will do better than I, but both of us together will 
manage things ill. 1 can do my cvuntry no essential service, if 1 do 
not possess your entire confidence. I feel that much courage is 
necessary to write you this, but I owe to you this letter ; it would be 
easy to accuse me of ambition and arrogance; but | owe to you 
the expression of my inmost feelings.” 

June 7th. He gave the Directory a proof of his cunning ip the 
art of political calculation, by proposing means to pick a quarrel with 
Venice. “ Ifyou are disposed (he writes) to get five or six millions 
from Venice,1 have purposely given you this kind of breach as a pie- 
text. You might demand them asan indemmty for the action of 
Borghetto, which I was obliged to fight to get possession of the place. 
But if you have more decided intentions, | think this subject of 
dispute must be kept up ; and you must inform me of your designs 
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and wait for the favourable moment, which I will seize according to 
circumstances ; for we must not have to do with all the world at 
once. In fact Beaulicu has deceived the Venetians,” (then he knew 
this !) “ he 1equested a free passage through Peschicr for 50 men, and 
60 made himself master of the place.” (That is pretty nearly as the 
Emperor Napoleon did in Spain-) 

July 20th, He wrote to the Government Commissioner, Garrau, 
as follows: “ The requisition, which you, Citizen Commissioner, have 
sent to General Vaubois, is contrary to my instructions. I beg you 
to keep in future within the limits prescribed to you; otherwise, I 
shall be obliged to forbid the army to obey your requisitions: we all 
exist by the law alone. He who seeks to command, and to usurp 
functions which the law does not give him, is no 1epublican. When 
you were representative of the people, you possessed unlimited power; 
every body thought it his duty to obey you. Now you are com- 
missioner of the government. a high post, but with precise instruce 
tions, conform to them. I know well that you will repeat theidle 
prate that I would do as Dumourier did. It is certainly clear, that 
a general who pretends to command an army which the government 
has intrusted to him, and to give orders, without a decree from 
Messieurs the Commissioners, zan be nothing less than a conspira- 
tor.” 

—= 


SCOTTISH PEASANTRY. 
From “ Peter's Letters”. To Lady Jobnes. 


Dear Avnt, 


BS sh we ask me to speak more particularly concerning the external 
aspect and manners of the peopleamong whom Iam sojourning. 
] wish it were as casy for me to satisfy your curiosity on some other 
points mentioned in your last letter, as on this, 

The Scots are certainly rather a hard favoured race than other- 
wise ; but I think their looks are very far from meriting the sort of 
common place sarcasms their southern neighbours are used to treat 
them with. Indeed, no one who has seen a Scots regiment, as I 
should suppose you must have dene, can possibly be of opinion that 
they are at all an ugly nation ; although it is very likely he may be 
inclined to prefer the general appearance of some other nation or 
nations to their's. For my part, | am not without suspicion, that a 
little longer residence among them might teach me to become an 
absolute admirer of their physiognomies ; at least, 1 am sensible 
that the slight repugnance [ felt for them at first, has already very 
considerably given way. 

What the Scottish physiognomists are used to talk of, with the 
highest satistaction, isthe ai’ superior intelligence stamped on 
the faces of their countrymen of the lower orders of society ; and 
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deed there is no question a Scuttish peasant, with his long dry 
visage, his sharp prominent cheekbones, his grey twinkling eyes, and 
peaked chin, would seem avery Argus, if set up close beside the 
sleck and ponderous chubbiness of a Glocestershire farmer—to say 
nothing of the smarter and ruddier oiliness of some of our own 
couniry folks. As to the matter of mere acuteness, however, I think 
I have seen taces in Yorkshire, at least a match for any thing to be 
found turther to the north. But the mere shrewdness of the Scotch 
peasant’s face, is only one part of its expression ; it has other things, 
I shouli imagine, even more peculiatly characteristic. 

The best place to study their faces in is the kirk; it is there that 
the sharpness of their discernment is most vehemently expressed in 
every line=for they are all critics of the sermon, and even of the 
prayers ; but it is there also that this sharpness of feature is most 
frequently scen to melt away before emotions of « nobler order, 
which are no less peculiarly, though far less permanently theirs. It 
is to me a very interesting thing to witness the struggle that seems to 
be perpetually going on between the sarcastic and reverential elements 
of their disposition—how bitcerly they scem to rejoice in their own 
strength, when they espy, or think they espy, some chink in the 
armour of their preacher’s reasoning ; and then with what sudden 
humility they appear to bow themselves into the dust, before some 
single solitary gleam of warm affectionate ecloquence=—the only 
weapon they have no power to resist. If! mistake not, itis in this 
mixture of sheer speculative and active hard headedness, with the 
capacity of so much lofty enthusiasm concerning things intangible, 
that we must seek for the true differential quality of the Scottish 
peasants. I shall have abundant occasion to return to this hereafter. 

The gentlemen of this part of the country have assuredly by no 
means the sameadvantages over those of the south, which the Scotch 
pe wants have over the English, I know not altogether to what these 
advantages enjoyed by the lower orders may be owing ;—their better 
education is,of course, the first and most obvious source—their 
more sterile soil —and, consequently, their less luxumious life, may 
be others almost as efficient. Above all, the picturesque aspect of 
their even various landscapes, cannot fail to exert a powerful in- 
fluence ov the opening mind of their youth. But in some of these 
thing», at least, the peasantry of particular districtsin England share 
abun lantly, and [ think there are some pretty extensive tracts on 
the continent where the whole of these circumstances, or very neatly so, 
are found acting together, without producing any such similarity ot 
effect as might have been expected. I suspect that we must go fur- 
ther back if we would arrive atany satisfactory solution—Of this 
tue hereafter. 

The gentry, however, have no pretensions toa more intelligent ex- 
terior than their neighbours of the south. The truth is, that certain 
indications of worldly quicksightedness, which please on the face, 
and in the air of a peasant, produce quite a ditlcrent effect where ex - 
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hibited in the case of a person of superior rank. One rather wishes 
to sce these things kept under in the appearance of a person of 
education, than suspected their non existence in the totality of his 
character. Without wanting their due proportion of the national 
enthusiasm, the Scottish gentry scem to shew much fewer symptoms 
of it than those below them ; and this is a sufficiently natural result 
of their sense of theirown comparative importance. It is a result, 
notwithstanding, which tends to make any thing but a favourable 
impression on the mind of a stranger, 

Iligh and low, they are, for the most part, a race of tall, well 
formed people ; active of dimb, and powerfulof muscle; leaner by 
far than the English ;-(for here a very fat man is stared at, and one 
ofsuch bulk as is met with at every corner in London, must, it 
would seem, lay his account with a little quizzing from all his 
friends on the subject of his obesity.) In their gait and gestures, 
they have neither the vivacity of the Frenchman, nor the noble gra- 
vity of the Spaniard, nor the stable heavy vigour of the English 
man ; buta certain grotesque mixture of elasticity and sedateness, 
which is sufficient to prove their descent from a hardy and warlike 
set of marauders, the effects of whose subaethrie existence have not 
yet been washed out by any great influx of idleness or luxury ; and, 
atthe same time, under favour, to remind one with what zeal these 
progenitars exerted all their energies, in behalf of the most taciturn 
species of fanaticism that was ever made subservient to the purposes 
of ghostly ambition. Whena man visits France, whether he be a 
believer or a despiser of the doctrine of the Spurzheims, he must 
look long around him before he can find any face which he could 
imagine to be the property of one lineally sprung from the loins of 
the Bayards and the Duguesclins, or, if you will, of the Harlays, and 
the De Thous. But here the deterioration of the species, if such 
there be, has scarcely begun to tell upon their physiognomies ; and 
you meet, at every step, persons who have that about them which 
would prevent you from being at all astonished, if you should be 
tald immediately afterwards, that they could trace themselves, with- 
out difficulty, to the Burleighs aad the Claverhouses,—I had almost 
said, the Bell-the-Cats, and the Kirkpatricks. 


—_—_ 
WILD OATS. 


“TS old Ten-per-Cent up?” Said a wild young dog, a distant sela- 
tion ef mine, to the housemaid of my banker, as she was 
scrubbing the parlour stove. No, Mr. ‘Thomas,’ replied Dolly ; 
* hut Lexpect him down every minute.’ “ Then,” said Scapegrace, 
‘ if he come before I have time to change my clothes, tell him that 
I am gone out to Lord ——’s, to inform him that he has overdrawn 
us, and to hint to him that ittsovr time of balancing all our ac- 
counts; and,my dear Doll.”—* Ob you gay deceiver!’ “ Tsay, my 
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dear Doll, you tovk your wages yesterday ; do lend mc a poundto 
appease my washerwoman with.” It was lent. 

My nephew, ‘Thomas, is the third son of a clergyman’s widow, in 
very poor circumstances’; and I thought that I had done a cha- 
ritable act in getting him the situation of a banker's clerk. 

He now pulled off his Bond:street coat, divested himself of ‘his 
dress shoes, his diamond broach, his massy gold rings, riband and 
quizzing glass set in gold, hid his enamelled snuff-box, took off his 
gold chain and dozeh seals to his watch, locked up his opera hat 
and cockade, (he not belonging to any corps)and put ona full suit 
of black, rather the worse for wear, clapped the pen behind his éar, 
aud went down to the counting-house. His looks he could not s> 
easily lay aside, for he was heated and fatigued with waltziti¢ all 
night at the Crown and Anchor. 

“ You look as ifywu had not been in bed,” exclaimed old Turn- 
penny, on entering the room. * Why, Sir,’ replied the young repro- 
bate, ‘ I have not slept a wink all night : I have been thinking how 
much we shall lose by the House of Vanderfunkenbuttle and Co. and 
counting the mauy bad debts which we have. I thinkit weuld be 
meet (here he heaved a sigh) to arrest the young wire-merchant. I 
think that he is going ona little too fast : he keeps atilbury anda 
lady (here he heaved a deeper sigh), and he owes us two hundred. I 
have reasons for doubting the stability of the new country bank ; 
and I tremble for ourdiscounting any more of the Welch Baronet’s 
kites.’ 

“Good, Thomas,” said his master, “ you are a conscientious 
youth ; and I will take you into the firm at Lady day.” * I hope 
Sir,’ replied Tom, ‘ you know that I am asanxious for your interest 
as it it were my own.’ “ Right Tom; every clerk should beso ; be- 
sides one bundred per annum is a handsome allowance ; but, in 
future, when you are my partner, you will have a sixth of all my 
profits.” Tom was overcume with gratitude. 

“ Tcannot,” resumed the old gentleman, “ trust those rascals, 
my other clerks, who will spend youa five pound note on a Sunday.” 
(Thomas gave a groan). Aye, Sir, and ten pounds—hack horse, 
tavern dinner—treat a lady toan ice, and a little go besides.’ 
“Shocking!” cried the old man. ‘“ Fare thee well, Thomas; take 
out a writ against the wine merchant; stop the Baronet’s credit; 
wind up the concerns with the country bank ; and write circulars to 
all who owe us money ; lend the life guard officer that money at tea 
percent.; and take a walk into the city to find how all our cus- 
tomers stand with regard to credit.” ¢ Itshall be done,’ replied Mr. 
Thomas. 

Now this embryo partner, this steady young man upon one hun- 
dred per annum, keeps a tilbury at the west end of the tewn ; a groom 
also; gues every night half price to the play ; looks in at No. 66, 
St. James’s-street occasionally,and owes his tailor three hundred 
pounds. ‘This is done by representing himself as on the eve of being 
@ partucr in the firm; by giving outto another creditor that he is 
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going to marry Miss Muckworm, with a large fortune; by doing a 
bill occasionally in private, and unknown to the firm; by making 
love to his washerwoman ; by hinting at matrimony to Doll each 
time that he borrows a pound of her, or that she sits up to let him in 
at three, four,or fivein the morning ; by giving intelligence to young 
men when the old banker means toarrest tiem ; by taking adouceur 
from them, when they keep out of the way ; by treating his trades. 
men with old Turnpenny’s wine, he keeping the key of the cellar ; 
and by laying the deficit ona rat which he hunted through the 
bottles, or ona brick which fell down, but which he really picks out 
of the arch and throws upon the empty ones. 

These and a number more ingenious tricks have kept him from de- 
tection ; but“ there is a tide in the affairs uf man;” andit is much 
to be apprehended that the storm will burst upon him cre the part- 
nership be entered into :—for his duns are beginning to be very 
clamorous, and the coachman is jealous of the clerk, and the washer- 
woman is jealous of Doll; the groom has found out ‘Thomas’s real 
name, and where he lives, though he passed himself off for a Water- 
loo hero, and pretended to reside a little way in the country with his 
lady. The arrears of the groom's wages militate against his secrecy, 
and the livery stable keeper has threatened to sell the horse for his 
keep. ‘The business is nearaclose. Hewillbe a partner or pri- 
soner cre ithe long. May his confraternity take the hint thus af- 
forded them by Tne Hermit 1x Lonpon. 


——_S_— 
M. Senefelder’s Descriptionof the Art of Lithography. 


INCE the year 1809, I have devoted all my leisure to the im- 
provement of lithography, and to the reducing of all operations, 
in its different branches, tothe most simple and certain principles. 
Thus, for instance, I have by numberless experiments succeeded in 
simplifying the manner of transferring from paper on which drawing 
or writing has been previously executed with prepared ink ; and 
particularly in transferring leaves of old prints or old Locks to stone 
by which, in the most easy manner, lithographic stereotypes may be 
obtained. Such progress has also becn made in printing in colours, 
that I produce not only coloured prints, but likewise copies so like 
oil paintings that itis impossible to discover any difference between 
those copies and the original pictures. [ further discovered a new 
method of printing playing cards, tapestry, and even calico, by which 
two persons in one day can print 2,000 picces of the size of folio 
sheets, even if the pattern should consist ofa hundred or more dif- 
ferenc colours. Incredible as this asscrtion at present may scem, [ 
hope, if I have life and health, to lay before the public astoniching 
speciincns of this uew process. 
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Among the new methods of lithography, that I introduced during 
this period, the following are the principal the engraved chalk 
manner, the dotted manner, some new kind of aquatint, the trans- 
formation of the raised or relief manner into the engraved, and vice 
versa, and a new method of writing printed characters, by means of 
a machine, for splendid workse 

My next aim was to apply a remedy to the uncertainty’ of litho- 
graphic writing, so generally complained off ; andto the circumstance 
that the plates were so frequently. spoiled in the press, from the want 
of skill in the printers. ‘This I completely effected by a printing 
press, in which the wetting, cleaning, and charging of the stone are 
not performed by hand, but by the mechanical power of the press 
itselt; which, if requisite, may be placed beside the water, and 
worked nearly without any buman assistance. By this: invention, [ 
venture toflatter myself lithography has attained its highest degree of 
perfection. A model of this new invented press was exhibited by 
me in 1817, to the Royal Academy of Sciences ; and the Committee 
appointed to examine it was so pleased with the ingenuity of the 
invention, that the gold medal was voted to me for it. 

But the most important of all the improvements which I have been 
fortunate enough to contrive, is, the invention of a substitute for the 
calcareous stone plates hitherto used 1 lithography ; which, from 
their unevenness, weight, and fragility, often prove troublesome, 
and besides, take up a great deal of room, and thus require extensive 
space for evena moderate establishment. Intrying to remedy this 
inconvenience, I ascertained that .the chemical printing process is, 
under certain restrictions, equally applicable to metal plates ; but 
more especially to a certain artificial composition of stone, which 
can be spread on metal, wood, or stone plates, nay, even on paper or 
cloth ; and which proves in every respect a perfect: substitute for 
the Solenhofen stone. ‘The greatnumber of experiments which, in the 
course of four years, | made with this composition, have thoroughly 
convinced me of its utility and value, and that it possesses all the 
good qualities of the stone without its inconveniences. The fragility 
of the Solenhofen stone, renders it necessary to have very thick 
plates for printing. If the size is that of a common folio sheet, its 
thickness must be, at least, one inch and a half, to prevent its 

breaking in the press. Ii the stone is to be frequently ground and 
repolished, its thickness must be at least two inches, and then it may 
be repolished nearly a hundred times. The weight of sucha stone 
is between twenty and thirty pounds, sometimes more, and it takes 
upa considerable space. Ina large establishment, where a considcratle 
number of stones are used, and where it is often requisite to keep 
them for a long time, in order to be able to take off copies as they 
are wanted, this inconvenience is of great moment. Besides, as these 
stone plates are notto be found every where in equal excellence, the 
charge of conveyance renders them very expensive. 

All these defects are obviated in the artificial stone composition, 
the principal advantages of which are the follow ing — 
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1. The composition stone plates are much cheaper than the 
natural ones,—2. Their weight 1s vety inconsiderable; a plate of 
folio size, scarcely weighing four ounees.—3. One hundred of these 
plates, laid one upon another, do not occupy more room than a 
single stone.—-4. The resistance of these plates to the strongest press 
is superior to that of stone, copper, and even iron plates; as their 
elasticity, without the least alteration of their surtace, withstands 
the greatest imaginable pressure, if they are properly managed.~—5. 
The drawing on these plates with prepared ink, as well as the engraving 
on them, is easier than on real stone plates ; the latter operation is 
particularly well calculated for these plates-—6. The charging 
and printing of these plates is greatly facilitated, andthe pressure of 
the press need not be so strong as for real stones ; for the artificial 
stone plates receive and give out the printing ink with greater facility. 
7. Lastly, they are particularly suited for all kinds of fac-similes ; 
so that by the mere application of a fresh impression upon another 
plate, a perfect fac-simile of the original may be obtained. This 
property of composition plates will one day be of great importance 
in stereotyping books, and other common printing work. 


—_—_—_- 
LORD THURLOW. 


M®: POTTER, the translator of Eschylus, on receiving notice 
of the favor intended for him (a Prebendal Stall, in Norwich 
Cathedral) immediately came to town, to make personal acknow- 
Jedgments of his gratitude. He called several times at Thurlow’s 
house, but never could gain admission : at length he applied to his 
friend and neighbour, Sir John, afterwards Lord Wodehouse, and 
begged of him to see the Chancellor in the Ilouse of Peers, and ask 
when he might have the honour of waiting upon his Lordship, as he 
had been some daysintown, Sir John accordingly did this, when 
the only answer he received was, “ Let him go homeagain, I want 
none of his Norfolk bows.” 


{ —_—_______ | 
FEA R. 


dread noeye, and to suspect no tongue,is the great preroga 

tive of innocence, au exemption granted only to invariable 
virtue ; but guilthas always its horrors and solicitudes, and to 
make it yet more shameful, is doomed to stand in awe of those, to 
whom nothing could give influence or weight, but the power of 
betraying. 




















POETRY. 
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HOPE. 


Hoe begone! thon flattering spectre, 
Oft hast thou my thoughts beguiled, 
Till I found each pleasing picture 

But concealed a dreary wild. 


Avaunt! for I no more will trust thee, 
Gilded as thy baits appear, 
Thy silver’s tin, thy gold is rusty, 
Thy promised smile oft proves a tear. 
Say phantom, dost thou pleasure take 
In deceits of every kivd? 
Alluring, for deception’s sake, 
And causing meteors but to blind. 


When thou hast drawn us into mazes, 
Thou art sure to pass.us by; 

Coward like, in desperate cases, 
Hope is always sure to fly. 

Thou canst now no more deceive me, 
False and treacherous as thon art: 
With thy pleasing dreams—believe me, 

For realities I’ll part. 


Farewell, then, thou traitor! sadly 
I regret when first I listened 
To thy whispers—for I madly 
Fancied all was “ gold that glistened.” 








THE BATTLE OF THE NILE, Aveusr 1, 1798 


HERE Nilus pours his hallowed flood, 
Discoloured with Egyptian blooa, 
By Frenchmen basely shed, 
Brave Nelson, with indignant pride, 
Beheld their impious squadron ride~ 
A gallant band he led. 


From great St. Vincent’s fleet it came, 

The chief who gained immortal tame 
On that auspicious day, 

When, near the Lusitanian coast, 

He smote the haughty Spanish host, 
With terror and dismay. 


Now these terrific prows again _ 
The waters plough mm Nelson's train, 
Aud bend towards the shore. 
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Th’ embattled line, with bold advance, 
“Drops anctior close to that of France— 
The thundering cannons roar. 


Both French and English fierce engage ; 

The combat, with redoubled rage, 
Gives horror to the night: 

Whilst, in the contest crowds expire, 

Fhe flaming Orient’s awful fire 
I}luminates the fight. 


The sno propitious rose to show 

Britanpia’s conqnest, France's woe— 
For ere he set again, 

"Twas Nelson’s glorious fate to see 

Four vanquished Gallic vessels flee, 
Nine captive ships remain. 


Th’ astonished Arabs, from the shore, 
Rejoiced to see the conflict o'er; 
Their fell invaders yield: 
To see the far more barb’rous Gaul 
Before heroic Nelson fall-- 
Dread victor of the field! 
Ye grateful Britons, hail the day, 
Your valiant sevumen proved your sway 
Triumphant o’er the main : 
Those champions of your faith and laws, 
Resistless in the aoble canse, 
Your glory wij! mainiain. 





THE DEPARTED BEAUTY. 
From Barry Corawall’s Poems. 


ONE from her cheek is the summer bloom, 
And her breath hath lost all its faint perfume, 

Aud the gloss hath dropped from her golden khair, 
Aad her forehead is pale, though no louger fair : 
And the spirit that sate on her soft blue eye, 
Is struck with cold mortality ; 
And the smile that played oa he: lip hath fled, 
And every grace hath now left the dead. 


Like slaves they obeyed ber in height of power, 
Bot left her all in her wintry hour: 

And the crowds that swore for her love to die, 
Shrank from the tone ot ber last sad sigh: 

And this is man’s fidelity. 
"Tis woman alone, with a firmer heart 

Can see al] these idols of life depart, 

Aud love the more, and soothe, and bless, 
Nian ip his utter wretchedness. 

aa ied 


SPITHEAD :—An Epicram. 


UR Prince hath chosen well the coast 
His royal yateht should steer to— 
"His fit that he who rules the roast, 
Sp Head should anchor near te. 





